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AMERICAN PICTURES AT PARIS AND 
LONDON. 




N a Saturday evening I made the 
last of my many visits to the 
Paris Salon. The following 
Tuesday morning I made the 
first of my many visits to the 
London Royal Academy. Thus, 
with only an interval of two 
days between, I was able to 
bring vivid impressions into 
sharp contrast, and to compare 
the relative merits and demerits 
of the two exhibitions. 
The first feeling upon entering 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, after having studied the 
Salon, is one of positive relief at finding it so compara- 
tively small. The interminable lines of pictures— the gal- 
lery after gallery and corridor after corridor of gilt frames 
and brilliant colors of the Salon — confuse one's sight, 
and weigh upon one's spirit with a consciousness of 
Herculean labor to be performed if one would only cur- 
sorily know merely the most noteworthy pictures. The 
Salon of this year contains 3957 oil paintings, the Acad- 
emy 1 51 2, and the fact that very many of the former's 
pictures are worthless— '* choses a l'huile," as the 
French call them —affords no relief, for their colors are 
as dazzling, their pretensions as great, and their chances 
of catching and occupying the eye and brain as good as 
those of their more worthy neighbors. Perhaps the sec- 
ond point of contrast between the two exhibitions that 
attracts the attention is the moral wholesomeness of the 
Academy exhibition. There are in it none of the 
brutal exhibitions of blood-thirstiness, or carnal volup- 
tuousness that are so frequent in French art — no wolves 
devouring living men, no hideously putrid saints, no 
fleshly invocations to forbidden sins, such as are always 
seen abundantly upon the walls of the Salon. There 
is a delicacy of feeling and sentiment in English art 
that would make that art charming even though it 
never rose to the dignity of real poetry, and even 
though the British technique were a thousand times less 
strong than it is — a delicacy that is absent from the art 
of France. Perhaps there is no master in the British 
school who equals the French Cabanel in brushwork. 
But Cabanel's voluptuous nude women, with their 
straight black eyebrows, their sculptured features, the 
discs of shadow about their eyes, and their inevitable 
air of assertive or wounded sensuousness, are as remote 
from the ideal purity and poetic grace of Marcus Stone's, 
Boughton's, Leighton's, and Hennessy's female figures 
as a fashionable Aspasia is different from Spenser's Una. 
Jules Breton and Henner draw into their atmosphere 
nearly all the poetry of the French school, Breton 
by a sentimental idealizing of rusticity, Henner by a 
veiling of material imperfectness in a beautifying mys- 
tery ; but in England it would seem that almost all who 
paint use the brush as the medium of such expression 
as poets give to the world by means of the pen. 

One of the first pictures I looked at in the Salon was 
Henry Bacon's " Flirtation on Shipboard." It is a small 
canvas representing the ship's surgeon leaning upon the 
railing in conversation with a young lady passenger. 
It is a very clever picture in technique, thoroughly and 
essentially French in conception and execution, pleasing 
and true in general color, although faulty in certain 
details. The brilliant carnation of the young lady's lips 
is too startling to be without instant suggestiveness of 
the rouge pot, and the mouth of the young doctor is 
red enough and near enough to hers to give the im- 
pression, that she had had rouge enough and to spare. 
She looks not in the least as. if engaged in the fascinat- 
ing pastime of the picture's title, but braces her feet 
and beads backward upon the rail with an expression 
of feature that one would declare came from sea-sick- 
ness were it not out of reason that any gentleman would 
smoke his cigarette so insolently near a lady's nose 
were that lady seasick — or, indeed, were she not. 



Blashfield's much larger canvas, representing a be- 
sieged Roman fortress welcoming relief, is as accurately 
truthful in chronological detail as one of Alma Tade- 
ma's historical pictures. The figures are spirited in 
action, and well modelled, and the general clearness of 
color and sharpness of line are refteshing to the eye in 
that chaos of colorful mists. The picture, however, is 
as academic and as remote from the artistic spirit of the 
day, as if Gericault had never been born, and as if 
David's ghost walked the studios of the present. 

Alfred Copeland, of Boston has a little picture rather 




*' SPRING." BY BENEDICT MASSON. 

IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1880 



hot in color, and bearing more evidence of Flemish 
than French examples in conception. It is wretchedly 
hung where no eye can possibly discover its merits 
without an opera-glass, and represents an artist's garret 
where a monkey sits before his master's easel and paints 
the cat's portrait. Copeland is very clever in managing 
effects of light and shade, and in this picture touches 
every note of the gamut below the middle register. 
Walter Francis Browne, of Hartford, has two small 
landscapes well placed. One is a very pretty, sketchily 
painted view of an old bridge, with warm bits of color 
in bonfires and red dresses set here and there. The 
other is a 'thin, colorless, prosaic view of a street in a 
French village, and is void of any interest or merit. 
Miss Annie Hlasko, from Philadelphia, has a good 
study of a head of a beauty of the fifteenth century. 
It is admirably drawn, less admirably modelled, and in 



being colored to the natural tint of flesh is made notice- 
able among those hosts of artificially red and white 
faces. Marian Lois Wright, from Boston, has a Vene- 
tian " Gondolier" hung high among the stars — a hand- 
some romantic head — and as faithful a portrait of Felice 
Spizzo who sculls his gondola at the San Bennedetto 
Traghetto in Venice, as could well be made. Elizabeth 
Gardner, of New Hampshire, has two pictures painted 
in the porcelain style that she takes from her master 
Bouguereau, with full brush and then elaborately 
smoothed. " Priscilla the Puritan" is a bloodless maiden 
with weak eyes and veins gorged in her pale hands, 
as if the arm-holes of her dress must be too tight to 
allow a free circulation. She is spinning with an open 
book upon her knee, is dressed all in cold gray and 
white, and appears to have as quick heart-throbs and 
bounding blood in her as a toadstool in a clank wood. 
Unpleasing as Priscilla is, the picture is probably of as 
perfect artistic workmanship as has ever come from 
any American easel ; as is also Miss Gardner's other 
picture, of a girl gathering water-lilies. This represents 
a damsel leaning forward, and held back from falling 
into the water by a companion. Although the principal 
figure is thus apparently restrained by main force, she 
is able, in grasping the lily, gracefully to curve her 
fingers around the stalk, which could hardly be in reality, 
as one can well see. 

Sargent's " Portrait of Mme. P." is of the French, 
Frenchy. One regrets that so much cleverness could 
give no lovelier picture to the exhibition than that of a 
modishly dressed and furiously red-headed woman, 
who looks as if her hair had not been touched for a 
w r eek, and whose dim eyes are half closed, either from 
weakness or drowsiness, it matters not which. 

It is impossible even to mention by name the numer- 
ous American artists who exhibit in the Salon this year, 
if I wish to touch upon the work of our countrymen in 
the Academy ; but it is enough to say, that they are all 
as French (save Copeland) in their art as if they had 
been born in the Luxembourg. 

The first Americans one naturally thinks of in con- 
nection with the English exhibitions are George Bough- 
ton and W. J, Hennessy. Although neither of these ar- 
tists was born in our country, they are counted as Ameri- 
cans ; the latter at least repudiating the idea of being 
anything else than an American. The best of Bough- 
ton's pictures this year are in the Academy, but the 
best of Hennessy's are in the Grosvenor, open at the 
same time. Hennessy's great picture this ) T ear has 
made a decided sensation, and is a work of the most 
high-bred and aristocratic elegance, set in the rarest 
jewels of color. It represents a sun-pierced luxuriance 
of vivid foliage in the background of a pleasant garden 
spot where two princess-like little girls, in richly col- 
ored and picturesquely chosen raiment, stand watch- 
ing a peacock which, with immense, gorgeous, and 
jewelled tail outspread, stands in the immediate fore- 
ground. The subject is simple, but it is wrought out 
with consummate taste into such a rare and chastened 
sumptuousness of color and such refined beauty of 
figures, as make it an event in the history of the exhi- 
bition. Hennessy has several other pictures in the 
Grosvenor, and one or two in the Academy, all of these 
others expressing perhaps a more purely ideal senti- 
ment — the dulcet feeling of still waters, pleasant skies 
and fair fields, but all of them on a lower key of color, 
and therefore of less sensuous even if more poetical 
charm. 

Boughton's pictures are too many to be mentioned 
separately. They are all mannered in color, so that a 
Boughton picture is recognizable as far away as it can 
be.seen. Whatever the subject treated, whether it be 
an idyllic group, a heroine of poetry, or a landscape, 
everything, even to the apparent atmosphere between 
spectator and canvas, is infused with a tinge of pale 
green, somewhat as if the artist had mixed his colors 
with cabbage water or some other green fluid. One of 
his best pictures is called " The Music Lesson," and 
represents a tall, graceful girl in a short-waisted short- 
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sleeved Directoire dress of pale green, leaning against 
a green mossy wall, and watching a boy clad in bottle- 
green from head to heels, who leans against his green- 
ish grandfather and learns from him to play the flute. 
The grandfather sits upon a green bench ; a tall plant 
grows in an immense green jar upon the wall ; two 
little girls looking on are sitting upon a green cushion ; 
and the whole visible world of the picture — sky, dis- 
tance, atmosphere— is infiltrated with the universal 
green. Boughton's figures are refined creatures, re- 
fined by a sort of conventional society elegance, which, 
however, may be as far away from spiritual refinement 
as the clumsiness of Bastien Lepage's realistic peas- 
ants. Jervis McEntee has an eccentricity that one can 
scarcely name a picture, and which is catalogued as 
"Clouds." It is a narrow foreground line of reddish 
moor or field swept down upon by a tumult of watery 
and windy clouds, nothing else. 

One of the most popular pictures of the Academy is 
by the American, J. G. Brown, and is called " The 
Passing Show." It is low in color, the universal browns 
and grays accentuated and balanced only by a spot of 
green in each corner of the picture — one spot a window- 
blind, the other a huge advertising placard of Barnum's 
show, upon whose green surface is represented an 
admirable likeness of Barnum himself. The chief in- 
terest of the picture is not of beauty, but of character. 
It represents a 
sidewalk upon 

which stand five 
ragged street boys, 
gazing at the pass- 
ing show to be im- 
agined just were 
the spectator 
stands. The boys 
are regular " gam- 
ins," of the large- 
eared, snub-nosed, 
and precociously 
worldly kind, and 
their expression 
could not be more 
vividly life-like 

were a living soul 
behind each paint- 
ed face. All the 
world laughs at 
sight of those grin- 
ning faces, and a 
group of grinning 
gazers stands be- 
fore the painting 
all day long. 

Ernest Parton 
has several large 
landscapes, chiefly 
distinguished by 
their iteration and 
reiteration of the 

same sylvan harmonies. Always the same bit of leaf- 
strewn water, always the same horizon line undulated 
with foliage, always the same sycamore trees, always 
Parton. Taken separately, any one of them would ex- 
press a gentle, pleasing melody, but then one would 
tire even of the pastoral symphony in the " Messiah" 
if compelled to hear it too often. Howard Campion 
has a pretty little landscape, sketchily treated in the 
French gray-greens, a bit of summer meadow, with 
bright poppies in the grass, and two faint figures 
gathering flowers in the middle distance. Marian Lois 
Wright has a pretty peasant-girl's head, and Emma 
Phinney, of New York, sends to the sculpture depart- 
ment, her very strong and characteristic head of a negro 
that has already been exhibited in most of the annual 
exhibitions of Europe, and been largely praised by the 
foreign press. 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 

London, May 30, 1880. 



old masters may find it prudent to arm themselves with 
certificates of proficiency from the National Academy in 
New York or the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, of which, perhaps, happily, the Italian authorities 
may have heard ; although it is by no means certain 
that even these will avail the American student, for the 
Florentine authorities refuse to admit any certificates 
from the National Gallery of London, because no test 
is required there with regard to capacity or efficient 
training on the part of copyists. A copyist of six 
years' standing in the National Gallery was' sharply dis- 
missed a short time ago from the Lffizi for incapacity. 



with savage frenzy. The severity of the conflict is 
shown as well by the expressive energy of those en- 
gaged in it as by the wounded and dying men who lie 
among the broken biscuit-boxes and meal-bags in the 
foreground. M. de Neuville has spared no pains in the 
desire of giving historic value to his work ; the heads 
of all the principal actors in the scene who were in this 
country while he was at work, including Major Chard, 
the Rev. G. Smith, and Surgeon-Major Reynolds, he 
has painted directly from nature, and for the rest he 
has had the aid of photographs. 



SOME LADY ARTISTS OF NEW YORK. 



THE PARTS SALON AWARDS. 



Among the Salon awards this year we find the names 
of only two Americans : Mr. W. L. Picknell, who ex- 
hibits the landscapes " On the Borders of the Swamp " 
and "The Concarneau Route," and Mr. Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, who sends the plaster model for his 
statue of Admiral Farragut fo.r New York City, and five 
bronze medallions. The medals of honor of the Salon 
have been awarded — for painting to M. A. N. Morot, 
for '* Le Bon Samaritain ;" for sculpture, to M. G. F. 
Thomas, for his statue of Mgr. Landriot. The Prix du 
Salon goes to M. A. Suchetet, sculptor, who exhibits 




"the green night." by e. dardoize. 

IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1880. 

" Biblis changee en Source." M. Morot. who was a 
pupil of Cabanel, won the Prix de Rome in 1873. a 
third-class medal in 1876, a second-class in 1877, and a 
first-class in 1879. M. Thomas, a pupil of Ramey and 
A. Dumont, won the Prix de Rome in 1848, a third- 
class medal in 1857, first-class medals in 1861 and at 
the Exhibition of 1867, and a " rappel " in 1878. E. 
Dardoize, whose charming landscape, *' The Green 
Night," is illustrated herewith, received honorable men- 
tion. 



British and American amateur artists are likely to 
be especially affected by a new regulation at the Uffizi 
Museum and galleries in Florence, under which permis- 
sion to copy will be given only to applicants who can 
give proofs of capacity and training. The British appli- 
cants will have to produce certificates from such public 
bodies as the Royal Academy or Science and Art De- 
partment. Americans going to Florence to study the 



De Neuville's " Defence of Rorke's Drift" has 
been shown at the Fine Art Society's gallery in London. 
The moment chosen by the artist for representation is 
just before sunset, when the attack was most vigorous 
and the resistance most desperate. In the centre of the 
picture is a low building used as a hospital, the thatched 
roof of which has been fired by the enemy, and is blaz- 
ing fiercely. One of the patients is escaping through a 
narrow window, while others are being carried by gun- 
ners and men of the medical department and transport 
service across the inclosure to another building on the 
left of the spectator. The right side of the picture is 
chiefly occupied by a line of men, who, partially pro- 
tected by an improvised barricade of meal-bags, are 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the foremost 
Zulus, some of whom may be imperfectly seen through 
the smoke, brandishing their assegais as they advance 



It has been asserted on good authority that there are 
five hundred lady artists in New York City alone. Of 
this number four fifths do not attempt to make a thor- 
ough study of the higher branches of art, but confine 
their efforts to the various departments of decoration. 
A glance through the catalogue of the recent exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of Design shows that sixty-three 
of the exhibitors were ladies, who have, with varying suc- 
cess, turned their attention to the higher and more 
difficult branches of picture-making. Flowers are almost 
invariably the first choice of ladies in painting, and many 
who are successful in this work never try to go beyond 

it. With those who 
are determined to 
follow art as a pro- 
fession this is but 
the first step, and 
these ladies under- 
go an amount of 
labor of which few 
persons are aware 
in the effort to be- 
come as skilful in 
the use of their 
materials as their 
male competitors. 
Few ladies are 
physically able to 
endure for any 
length of time the 
severe course of 
study, requiring 
daily several hours 
of intense applica- 
tion in the heated 
rooms of the life 
classes. Yet there 
are many who at- 
tempt it, and make 
every other interest 
in life subservient 
to their progress in 
art study, and if 
the present indica- 
tions are fulfilled, 
a few years will show more good artists among Ameri- 
can ladies than among those of any other nation. 

In nearly every New York studio building there are 
several lady artists, amateur and professional, the only 
ones from which they are excluded being the Tenth Street 
building and the new Benedict building in Washington 
Square. But one place where artists are invited to ex- 
hibit their works is closed to them. This is the Cen- 
tury Club, whose members are too intellectual a body of 
gentlemen, it is believed, to continue much longer arbi- 
trarily to exclude the work of female artists from their 
monthly displays. Two ladies generally share a studio 
together, and it rarely happens that a lady conducts' 
herself in such a manner as to cause gossip in these 
public buildings. 

In the principal art schools of New York the ladies 
are in the majority, and their work is equal in every re- 
spect to that of the male students. Several of those 
who have already become known to the public through' 
their work follow the example of many foreign artists, 
and devote part of their time to studying from the living 
model in the schools. 

Jennie Brownscombe is one of the best known among 
the figure painters, her pictures bringing readily several 
hundred dollars for a small figure, and she is always 
represented at the Academy exhibitions by one or more 
works. She is a native of Honesdale, Penn., spends 
her summers in her country home, and returns to New 
York in the winter. She is a pupil of L. E. Willmarth, 



